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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 
(Continued from page 354.) 

She was wonderfully supported during the 
long season of anxiety and fatigue which fell 
to her lot; her bodily and mental powers 
seming to be renewed day by day as she 
watched the declining strength and ministered 
tothe wants of her affectionate and tenderly 
beloved husband, who survived his son three 
weeks, and was favored to make a happy and 
— close on the fourteenth of the Twelfth 

oth, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
Aithough his bodily sufferings were at times 
great, yet he was preserved in remarkable pa- 
tence, and enabled to contemplate his depart- 
we from the world with resignation and com- 
pl whilst he frequently testified that his 
ith and hope were founded on the mercy and 
merits of his Redeemer. He derived much 
comfort from the holy Scriptures, and the 
twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
iforded him such peculiar encouragement, that 
during the last few days of his life he repeat- 
edly desired that it might be read to him, dwell- 
ingin an especial manner upon the following 
verses: “ But ye are come unto Mount Zion, 
adunto the city of the living God, the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, to the general assembly and 
thurch of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven, and to God, the judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, and 
tothe blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel.” This gracious de- 
claration he was favored to feel so applied to 
his own soul that death was disarmed of its 
ting; and he several times said that through 
the rich mercy of God in Christ Jesus the king 
of terrors was not such to him. 

The fruits of Christian faith and resignation 
Were instructively manifested under this afflic- 
tive bereavement ; for while the loss was deeply 
Wounding to her affectionate feelings, and after 
‘ union of thirty years, my beloved mother 
fond herself “a widow indeed, and desolate,” 

was mercifully enabled to trust in God, 
and 80 to supplicate for his saving help that, 
Instead of sinking into gloomy sorrow, she was 
Qualified to comfort her children, and set them 
M animating example of humble acquiescence 
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with the Divine will, and diligent attention to 
the performance of social and religious duties. 

My dear mother had for several years be- 
lieved that her measure of Gospel labor in Ire- 
land was nearly filled up, and her husband 
uniting in the desire of a removal to England, 
they had for a considerable time contemplated 
this change, and were arranging for its accom- 
plishment when he was attacked with the dis- 
ease which terminated in his death. This aw- 
ful event rathed tender to confirm ber feelings ; 
and the sense of release from that part of the 
vineyard was accompanied by a belief that she 
should be called to labor in different parts 
of her native country, while she clearly saw 
that the place of her future abode ought to be 
within the limits of the Quarterly Meeting of 
London and Middlesex. 

During the last two years of her residence 
in Clonmel, she frequently mentioned feeling 
herself but as a sojourner, and waiting for the 
season of departure. In the meantime she 
paid a religious visit to the families of her own 
Monthly Meeting, wherein she was joined by 
her dear niece and child in the Gospel, Han- 
nah Grubb, who lived but a few years after- 
wards. 

The necessary preparations for so important 
a removal occupied more time than was an- 
ticipated, and before these were completed it 
pleased Infinite Wisdom again to diminish the 
family circle, and keenly try the tender feel- 
ings of this affectionate mother, by depriving 
her of a much beloved daughter; one who at 
the age of twenty-five, and with qualities ren- 
dered increasingly valuable by being submitted 
to the regulating influence of religion, was an 
endeared companion and friend, as well as an 
attentive and dutiful child. 

She had long suffered from ill health, but 
was much benefited by spending the summer of 
1809 in the neighborhood of a chalybeate 
spring, that the impending voyage and journey 
were looked to as a probable means of com- 
pletely restoring her. Such however, was not 
the will of Him who only knows what is best 
for his creatures; and to the praise of his 
great name it may be recorded, that under this 
deeply proving affliction the Lord granted ade- 
quate support. To this the bereaved parent 
was strengthened to testify at the grave of her 
precious child; and near the spot where the 
remains of her husband and son had been re- 
cently laid, poured forth the humble acknow- 
ledgment of her soul to Him who had been 
her refuge in many troubles, and was then sus- 
taining in holy confidence, and granting resig- 
nation to his will. 

The attendance of the Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Waterford in the Tenth Month, 1810, 
was the concluding service of my beloved 
mother in the nation of Ireland, where she had 
resided thirty-three years, and left a great num- 
ber of dear and valuable friends. The sepa- 
ration from these was sensibly felt on both 
sides, but the bond of Christian union which 
had been experienced with some, was such as 
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neither time nor distance could destroy; and 
to the end of her days she was frequently ani- 
mated with the feeling of this Gospel fellow- 
ship, while many in that land have testified 
that to them her memory is precious. 

She arrived in London with her family, 
early in the Eleventh Month, and took up her 
abode within the compass of Southwark Month- 
ly Meeting, to which she was soon after recom- 
mended by certificate. 

The first religious service for which my dear 
mother obtained the concurrence of this Month- 
ly Meeting, was a visit to the families compos- 
ing it. In this extensive and important work 
she was joined by her friend and fellow mem- 
ber, J. H., and neither of them being able to 
move on rapidly, it was a considerable time 
going forward ; but through merciful assistance 
was ultimately accomplished to their relief and 
peace. 

She also held public meetings in various 
parts of the city and neighborhood, feeling her 
heart enlarged in Gospel love, and some of the 
prospects under which she had been long exer- 
cised so matured, that it felt as though her time 
and strength were to be wholly devoted to the 
service of her Lord. 

In the summer of 1812 she was much tried 
with illness, and but partially recovered when 
she laid before her Monthly Meeting a concern 
to visit Friends and others in Dorsetshire and 
Hampshire. She left home on the 18th of the 
Eighth Month, and returned the 5th of the 
Tenth, having travelled above four hundred 
and sixty miles, and held twenty public meet- 
ings, besides attending all belonging to Friends 
in those countries, and, paying family visits in 
most of the places visited. 

For these various services my beloved mother 
was strengthened beyond her expectation, and 
the following is transcribed from a short ac- 
count of the whole. 

“In retracing the merciful dealings of the 
Almighty throughout this journey, it may be 
thankfully acknowledged, that although many 
close exercises and deeply proving baptisms 
have been experienced, yet holy help has been 
so graciously vouchsafed as to produce the 
tribute of gratitude to Him who has indeed 
been strength in weakness.” 

In the Eleventh Month she performed a visit 
to the families of Longford Monthly Meeting, 
and held public meetings in several places, 
within and near its limits. 

[For the sake of abridgment, the detail of 
this religious engagement is omitted, except 
the concluding grateful acknowledgment :] 

“To the praise of Divine mercy it may be 
thankfully acknowledged, that by the all-suffi- 
cient help of a gracious Master, this long-borne 
burden is removed: this has been a solemn day, 
a season of renewed goodness, and one which 
afresh encourages the hope of continued aid, in 
every remaining step that Infinite Wisdom may 
appoint.” 

Phe annexed letter will not it is believed, be 
unsuitably introduced here. 








God in their need and received according to his 

ise, the gratitude that filled her heart and 
gverflowed upon her lips. God has been to her 
slwaysa “ present help in every time of trouble; 
but never had the promises seemed so sure, or 
her faith in God so strong, as on that night, 
ghen, leaving all care with Him, she had trusted 
herself also to the “ everlasting arms.” 





















































The Cynosure relates an incident which it 
heads “ A Remarkable Providence :” 


A poor woman who had been washing for us 
aid: “Seems as if the Lord took very direct 
ways of reaching people’s feelings sometimes. 
Now, I was astonished once in my life. I lived 
away out West, on the prairie, me and my four 
children, and couldn’t get much work to do, and 
our little stock of provisions kept getting lower 
and lower. One night we sat hovering over our 
fre,and I was gloomy enough. There was about 
” of corn meal in the house, and that was 
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welch! 















































and | all. I said, ‘ Well, children, maybe the Lord 
sant | will provide something.’ ‘I do hope it will be 
ked | s good mess of potatoes,’ said cheery little Nell; 
day | ‘seems to me I never was so hungry for ’taters 
| before.’ After they were asleep, I lay there toss- 
ed; | ing over my hard bed, and wondering what I 
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would do next. All at once the sweetest peace 
and rest came over me, and I sank into such a 
good sleep. Next morning I was plauning that 
I would make the tinful of meal into mush and 
fry it in a greasy fry-pan. As I opened the door 
togo down to the brook to wash, I saw some- 
thing new. There on the bench, beside the 
door, stood two wooden pails and a sack. One 

il was full of meat, the other full of potatoes, 
and the sack filled with flour. I brought my 
hands together in my joy, and just hurrahed for 
thechildren to come. Little dears! They didn’t 
think of trousers and frocks then, but came out 
al of a flutter, like a flock of quails. Their joy 
mas supreme. They knew the Lord had sent 
ome of his angels with the sack and pails. 
Oh, it was such a precious gift! I washed the 
empty pails, and put the empty sack in one of 
them, and at night I stood them on the bench 
where I found them, and the next morning they 
were gone. I tried and tried to find out who 
had befriended us, but I never could. The 
lord never seemed so far after that time,” said 
the poor woman looking down with tearful 
eyes, 
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Taresuinc Every Day.—In their occa- 
sonal trips to town, farmers’ sons are very apt to 
receive the impression that young men in cities 
wot only have a less monotonous life than they, 
but work neither as hard nor as many hours, 

One who had very decided opinions in this re- 
weet came to town in Eighth Month, and secur- 
da position in “family supplies.” During the 
wprecedented rush of the next few weeks, when 

hours constituted an ordinary day’s work, 

md two or three additional ones were not un- 

wual, he evidently did considerable thinking 
re he said to the proprietor, one day: 

“Well A , I have concluded to quit next 
feturday night.” 

“You have? What’s the matter? Anything 
st ” asked A——, in his sharp, direct 
























y: 

“Oh, no! I suppose it’s all right, I ain’t used 
it. When I was at home, father always hired 
‘seam threshing machine for two or three days 
tery year, and just about worked the life out 
steverybory. Now, I’ve been here seven weeks, 

you’ve threshed every day, and I’ve got 


though of it.” 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to the Academy of Natural Sciences. 

On the 9th of Fifth Month, at the regular 
weekly meeting of the Academy, Lewis Wool- 
man exhibited and commented upon a collec- 
tion of fossils belonging to the cretaceous forma- 
tion of New Jersey, and which were obtained 
from a bank of clay on the banks of Pensau- 
kin Creek. There were 22 species of shells (one 
of which came from another locality), and some 
pieces of fossil wood. Five species of these 
shells belonged to extinct forms of Cephalo- 


in the valley of the Delaware River, presented 
a pair of Qua-birds or Night-heron, with their 
curious nest of twigs containing two young Qua- 
birds. This bird spends the winter in tropical 
regions, and in the spring comes north and takes 
possession of its ancient nurseries, situated in 
solitary and inaccessible cedar swamps or groves 
of swampoaks. Nuttall says: “These venerable 
eyries have been occupied from the remotest 
period of time, by about 80 to 100 pairs.” Their 
greatest natural enemy is the crow, which steals 
their eggs as it does that of many other birds. 


poda, of which family the octopus, cuttle fish, | Their principal food is small fish. J. W. 
squids and Nautilus still exist. They are more : ——— nena . 
highly organized than any others of the shell- On Being Offended With Those Who Fall into 


fish family. They must have abounded in the 
ancient seas of the cretaceous period, for their 
remains are still numerous. Of those found in 
the Pensaukin clays, the largest were two kinds 
of Ammonites—round and flat, about one foot 
in diameter, two or three inches thick in the 
centre, and thinning to a blunt edge, on the 
outer border. The nearest approach to them 
among living shell-fish is the pearly nautilus. 
When it is cut in two, it is found to have nu- 
merous cells or chambers, partitioned from each 
other by thin plates of shell. The animal in- 
habits the outer chamber which is open, and as 
it grows secretes new shell in advance, and 
closes up the part which it had previously oc- 
cupied. The Ammonite has a shell similarly 
constructed, but the partitions between its cham- 
bers are folded and crinkled so as to form curi- 
ous patterns on the outside of the shell. 

A very interesting form of the Ammonite 
family was one in Which the successive cham- 
bers, instead of being arranged in the spiral 
form in which most univalve shells grow, were 
placed in a straight line, so that the animal re- 
sembled a cane or staff. From this is derived 
its scientific name, Baculites, which means a 
stone staff. Its surface is marked by the same 
beautiful and crinkled patterns as are found on 
the surface of the spiral Ammonites. 

Of the other shells, some were spiral uni- 
valves like the common snail, and many forms 
of sea shells; others had two valves like the 
oyster and clam. But it would be useless to 
attempt a detailed description of them in the 
absence of the specimens themselves or illustra- 
tions of them. 

A collection of about 20 Hawaiian skulls was 
exhibited, which had been forwarded from the 
Sandwich Islands by a correspondent. Most of 
these were obtained from a cave in which they 
had been buried, probably several hundred 
years ago. The position of these burial caves 
was kept a secret, but the correspondent at 
Honolulu, by making large promises, induced 
two aged natives to guide him to one of them. 

The collecting party was led a distance of 
upwards of 50 miles, away from the usual line 
of travel, by the two old natives, who, upon 
reaching a certain hollow, which, to the uniti- 
ated eyes of the explorers resembled hundreds 
of others which they had passed, exposed a 
small opening by the removal of several large 
stones. They crawled on their stomachs through 
a narrow passage way to a cave eight or ten 
feet high and twenty feet wide, with ledges at 
the sides. On these were deposited the bodies, 
wrapped in a kind of native mummy cloth. The 
caves were dry and seemed to be pervaded by 
some antiseptic influence. 

The Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, 
in pursuance of their plan of preparing speci- 
mens which should illustrate the characteristics 
of the different species of birds which are found 


Temptation. 

It is of the infinite mercy and compassion of 
the Lord, that his pure love visiteth any of us; 
and, it is by the preservation thereof alone that 
we stand. If He leave us at any time, but one 
moment, what are we? and who is there that 
provoketh Him not todepart? Let him throw 
the first stone at him that falls. 

In the Truth itself, in the living power and 
virtue, there is no offence ; but that part which 
is not perfectly redeemed, hath still matter for 
the temptation to work upon, and may be taken 
in the snare. Let him that stands, take heed 
lest he fall; and, in the bowels of pity, mourn 
over and wait for the restoring of bin that is 
fallen. That which is so apt to be offended, is 
the same with that which falls. O! do not 
reason in the high-mindedness, against any that 
turn aside from the pure Guide; but fear, lest 
the unbelieving and fleshly wise part get up in 
thee also. O know the weakness of the crea- 
ture in the withdrawings of the life! and the 
strength of the enemy in that hour! and the 
free grace and mercy which alone can preserve! 
and thou wilt rather wonder that any stand, than 
that some fall. 

When the pure springs of life open in the 
heart, immediately the enemy watcheth his op- 
portunity to get entrance; and many times 
finds entrance soon after—the soul little fear- 
ing or suspecting him, having lately felt such 
mighty, unconquerable strength ; and yet, how 
often then doth he get in, and smite the life 
down to the ground! and, what may he not do 
with the creature, unless the Lord graciously 
help! 

Oh! great is the mystery of godliness, the 
way of life narrow, the travel to the land of 
rest long, hard, and sharp; it is easy miscarry- 
ing, it is easy stepping aside, at any time; it is 
easy losing the Lord’s glorious presence ; unless 
the defence about it, by his Almighty arm, be 
kept up. There is a time for the Lord’s taking 
down the fence from his own vineyard, because 
of transgression, and then, the wild boar may 
easily break in. Ah! who tastes not of this, 
in some measure? and what hinders, that he 
taste not of it in a greater measure? 

Ah! turn in from the fleshly wisdom and 
reasonings, unto the pure river of life itself, 
and wait there, to have that judged which hath 
taken offence; lest, if it grow stronger in thee, 
it draw thee from the life, which alone is able 
to preserve thee ; and so, thou also fall! 

This is in dear love to thee: retire from that 
part which looketh out, and feel the inward 
virtue of that which can restore and preserve 
thee. 

Tuey that teach Christ not for the love of 
Christ and their brother, but for temporal gain 
and worldly advantage only, are all of them 
false teachers and ministers of anti-Christ. 
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Some ConsiDERATIONS ON Parp MInistRY, ITs | that it is blessed to give rather than to receive, ore » ia x, oe a 
OrIGIN AND Its INcomPATIBILITY WITH THE | although under other circumstances he was com-| _ [At the request of an esteemed contributor toon @ «jig 
2 h columns, we again re-publish this poem, which wy j 
GosrEL DIsPENSATION. pelled to be dependent on the brethren to sup- | inserted in our columns more than 17 years ago, be | Stanle 
“The law was given by Moses, grace and | ply his necessities. But as Christ sprang from | lieving that “self-denial” andthe bearing of theem }  “D! 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” God himself was} tribe concerning whom nothing was said of| are still the appointed way in which the disciplesg § head? 
the giver of the two dispensations, each intro-| the priesthood, and is made an high priest for- | our Saviour must walk.—Eb.] “W 
—_ ny a elena knee. ates mi ever ee the order of Betchiondn 80 did He THE MARCH OF REFINEMENT. reli 
much the more glorious, each one calling, quali-| retain the ministry under his own control, in \ m 
fying and ordaining a ministry, and each one, | his own house, which house we are if we hold — = eT 7a, ee ee how n 
by the most specific terms and appointment, | fast our confidence, firm to the end. He as| — No jonger in listless indulgence recline! fre 
making provision for their subsistence so that | head will govern and direct the several mem- | From the fetters of sloth and luxury break ye, n't 
with the open Bible we may read, and he that | bers of his Body, for “ never did any man hate} And put on your beautiful garments and shine! § fgther 
hath an ear may hear what the Spirit said to| his own body, but feedeth and nourisheth it | {ime was when your fathers, in wisdom, grown Mr 
the churches. 2 : even as Christ his church. In their doublet of leather, the pilgrim’s rade guise and t 
Moses was sent to bring up out of Egyptian} One vital point may here be referred to, that | Contemning the pride of this world and its glory, recoll 
bondage the chosen people according to prom- | of Paul receiving “supply.” Mark this: there| Pursued their rough path of reproach to the skies, a 
ise, to give them laws and instruct them there- | is no indication that he ever engaged himself to | ypletter’d as they who on Judah’s lone mountain, | that) 
in, and he chose the tribe of Levi to minister | preach or pray at any specified time or place.| By her wind-rufiled lake, in deep forest or den,— | quem 
continually before the Lord. There is no need | [t is here the incompatibility lies as the two dis- | Drawing waters of life from salvation’s blest fountaia, } little 
here to enumerate all the offerings, sacrifices} pensations are brought into contrast. Yet as} Surrounded the houseless Redeemer of men, illuet 
and menial services daily laid upon the priest- | “the natural man comprehended not the things | Your sires, by His spirit’s blest influence guided, "J 
hood to perform, and necessarily occupying | of the Spirit of God, but they were foolishness| Regardless of dangers, of prisons, and death; - 
their time. And as no inheritance was given | unto him,” ete., so how can the intelligent and | Alike by the sage, and the trifler derided, : wo 
them among their brethren (but “the Lord shall | worldly wise understand that humble path of | 204’d o'er this vain world with the keen eye of faith | jp a 
be their portion "”)s that their appointed service entire dependence, stripped of all; and learn | From the lure of false glory, false happiness, turni Ono 
should not be hindered, (now “the laborer is| that when “Christ shuts no man can open,”| With the courage of martyrs they followed ther | the ¢ 
worthy of his hire), God gave them the best of | etc., and that “ it is not in man that walketh to _ Lord; | : was § 
all the offerings for hire; they had their set | direct his own steps.” Their a close, and their lamps brightly } seem 
times, their specified forms for every religious} If Christ forbids premeditating what to speak Unceasing they published his life-giving word, we g 
service on the Sabbaths, new moons and solemn | before kings and councils, as defence for the a ee from 
feasts, and in order to enlist their low, idola-| truth, how much more in the solemn approach ——- are mane. ne | Hens se ae trott 
i i - shi 7 . “sy o jonger we suffer such hardship an O8S 5 
trous — _ draw _ to himeelf, ~ of worshippers should it be our experience, ian, «Stesch of Relnement” aut opens upon us, - 
commandec is priests and sanctuary to be} is not you that speak, but my Father,” for} Ana points other ways than the way of the cross. S 
adorned with riches and cunning work ; thus, | Christ says, “I can of mine own self do noth-| _ ; koe 
through a typified glory to teach them, “See | ing, but as I hearI speak, and him that will be | N° eee comm en endurance, and 
that thou doest all things according to the pat- | chief among you, let him be servant of all, even | » 0! low self-denial and watchful restraint : and 
. ” . os ’ ae But of confident hope, and exulting assurance, 

tern shown thee in the Mount.” But with all] as the Son of Man came not to be ministered : at ae the 

; , ; rege : And the triumphs that wait on the steps of th § 
this minutely described order, and all classes | unto, but to minister and to give his life a ran- saint. it, h 
abundantly provided for, yet every page denotes | som for many.”—Mat. xx: 25, 28. May the Knowled a Fen 
rebellion. Poor, fallen, degenerate man always | backsliding and consequent separations that as eae ee a ee ane | gar 
wants a way and a ministry that will serve his have marked this century of our Society’s ex-] No longer a rugged and thorny road trace; way 
own purpose ; “ like people, like priest.” This} istence not discourage the “ wrestling seed of | The gate that was strait now unfolds its wide portal, } ove! 


was the dispensation in which the “ paid minis- 
try ” had its appointed place, and was honorable 
when administered in the fear of God. How 
many signal deliverances from their enemies 
did the children of Israel experience? The 
Lord chastised to humble them, that they might 
know him to be a Father, whose ear is always 
open to listen to the penitent’s cry. When cap- 
tives at Babylon, without the force of arms, He 
set the captive slaves free to return to build up 
the sanctuary of the Lord. 

Here again, He raised up and qualified God- 
fearing men, Ezra and Nehemiah and others, 
to teach and elevate the people preparatory to 
the coming of the Messiah, who is to be the 
teacher in the second temple. “ He teaches as 
never man taught,” whilst the ignorance in 
time past He winked at, now He commands all 
men to repent, return and live. Therefore He 
did not teach as the scribes, but he taught with 
authority. 

After having chosen disciples to be ministers 
of the new dispensation, and having in his own 
body fulfilled the whole ceremonial law, where 
“paid ministry” at stated times had its place, 
for not one jot or tittle of the law shall pass 
away until it is all fulfilled, upon the cross He 
cried out, “ It is finished,” Mat. 10:8, contains 
the provision for their support, and the expec- 
tation of what their commission as ambassadors 
for Christ would inflict (read the whole chapter), 
“freely ye have received freely give, provide 
neither gold nor silver,” etc. On returning and 
being asked if they lacked anything, they an- 
swered, “ Nothing.” And the apostle Paul la- 
bored with his own hands, etc., exemplifying 


Jacob ;” no temptation has yet befallen us but 
such as is common to man, and God will, with 
every temptation, make a way of escape, so that 
we shall be able to endure it. 

John the Baptist when asked who he was, 
said, “I am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, repent.” If each one of us in our wil- 
derness state of declension from the power of 
true “primitive Christianity,” would but hear 
and heed this cry to repent and return, we 
should know the spirit of truth again, to lead 
us out of all error into all truth, if we dwell in 
passive submission, willing to stand alone and 
be accounted fools for Christ and his kingdom’s 
sake. Perer N. Dyer. 

West Brancu, Iowa. 
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I ENTREAT you to become a new man anda 
better man, and a strong man and an heir of 
glory means more than signing a card, or “ ris- 
ing for prayer,” or going into an inquiry meet- 
ing. It means the thorough uprooting of old 
sins and the implanting in you of a new nature. 
The whole question of your salvation must be 
settled between you and your Saviour; the in- 
quiry meeting you need most is an honest hour 
with the loving Jesus. No book, no sermon, no 
friend, no pastor, can save you; Jesus can. 
Whatever He bids you, as He speaks through 
your conscience, do it. The loving Saviour— 
who has waited for you too long already—says 
to you “ Follow me;” start at once, and you 
will find the path of obedience is the one 
straight road to heaven. 


The way once so narrow, expands into space. 






Religion has softened her features ; around her 
The attractions of taste and of fancy are shed; 
The arts with their graceful adornments surround her, 

And weave a rich veil for her delicate head. 








Our maidens, no longer the homely task plying, 
That once could engage the grave matrons of yore, 

Are all in each liberal accomplishment vieing, 
And high on the pinions of sentiment soar. 















* * * * * * 






Tis true there are some who, these flow’ry paths 
fearing, 
Again and again tell us plainly we stray ; 
Who the standard of ancient simplicity rearing, 
Exhort us to pause, and consider the way. 

























But many, tho’ granting their honest intentions, — 
Deem them rigid and narrow, of prejudiced m 
And believe that ’midst thousands of modern invem 

tions, 
Some happy expedient yet we shall find,— 








































To reconcile things in their nature discordant, 
Inclination and duty no longer at strife; 

Religion with luxury kindly accordant, i 
The peace of the soul, with the pride of this life. 








Vain hope of blind man! in his fond self deceiving, 
Whilst immutably true stands the Saviour’s 0 
word ;* 
Happy they, who, its sacred assurance receiving, 
In lowliness follow their crucified Lord. 






















* Ye cannot serve two masters.— Matt. vi. 24. 
Oo 


At those teachers who are not sent of th 
Lord and his Spirit, but arise of themselves, aad 
come into the church in the strength and 
of their degrees and orders, they are all 
prophets. W. Dew 










T. S. Cuvier. 
BROOKLYN, Me Xe 
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Poetic Justice. 

“Father, what is poetic justice?” asked Fred 
Stanley at the tea-table. 

“Bless the boy! What put that into his 
head?” said mother. 

“Why, there was something about it in our 
reading lesson to-day, and when I asked Miss 
Thompson what it meant she said we should see 
how many of us could find out for ourselves and 
ive her an illustration of it to-morrow ; but I 
font know how to find out unless you tell me, 
father.” 

Mr. Stanley looked thoughtful for a moment, 
and then smiled as if struck by some amusing 
recollection. 

“Poetic justic,” he said, “is a kind of justice 
that reaches us through the unforeseen conse- 
quences of our unjust acts, I will tell youa 
little story, Fred, that I think will furnish the 
illustration you are after. 

“T recall a summer afternoon, a good many 

ears ago, when I was not as large as I am now. 
Two other boys and myself went blackberrying 
in a big meadow several miles from home. 
Qn our way to the meadow, as we paddled along 
the dusty highway, we met a stray dog. He 
was a friendless, forlorn-looking creature, and 
wemed delighted to make up with us, and when 
we gave him some scraps of bread and meat 
from our lunch basket he capered for joy and 
trotted along at our side, as if to say, ‘Now 
boys, I’m one of you.’ We named him Rover, 


and boy-like, tried to find out how much he 
knew, and what he could do in the way of tricks; 
and we soon discovered that he would ‘ fetch 
and carry’ beautifully. No matter how big 
the stick or stone, nor how far away we threw 


it, he would reach it and draw it back to us. 
Fences, ditches and brambles he seemed to re- 
gard only as so many obstacles thrown in his 
way to try his pluck and endurance, and he 
overcame them all. 

“ At length we reached the meadow, and scat- 
tered out in quest of blackberries. In my wan- 
dering I discovered a hornet’s nest, the largest 
lever saw—and I have seen a good many. It 
was built in a cluster of blackberry vines, and 
hung low, almost touching the ground. More- 
over, it was at the foot of a little hill, and as I 
scampered up the latter I was met at the sum- 
wit by Rover, frisking about with a stick in his 
mouth, I don’t know why the dog and hornets’ 
nest should have connected themselves in my 
mind, but they did, and a wicked thought was 
born of the union. 

“Rob! Will!’ I called to the boys; ‘come 
here; we'll have some fun.’ 

“They came promptly, and I explained my 
Villainous project. I pointed out the hornets’ 
nest and proposed that we roll a stone down upon 
itand send Rover after the stone. ‘ And, oh 
won't it be fun to see how astonished he’ll be 
when the hornets come out,’ I cried in conclu- 

nm. They agreed that it would be funny. 

eselected a good-sized, round stone, called 
Rover’s special attention to it, and started it 
down the hill. When it had a fair start we 
wmed the dog loose, and the poor fellow, never 
as our treachery, darted after the stone 
with a joyous bark, We had taken good aim 
and as the ground was smooth the stone went 
(tue to its mark, and crashed into the hornet’s 
best just as Rover sprang upon it. In less than 
‘minute the furious insects had swarmed out 
and settled upon the poor animal. His sur- 
Prise and dismay fulfilled our anticipation, and 
we had just begun to double ourselves up in 
Patoxysmes of laughter, when with frenzied yelps 


of agony, he came tearing up the hill towards 
us, followed closely by all the hornets. 

“*Run!’ I shouted, and we did run; but the 
maddened dog ran faster, and dashed into our 
midst with piteous appeals for help. The hor- 
nets settled like a black, avenging cloud, all 
over us, and the scene that followed baffles my 
power of description. We ran, we scattered, 
we rolled on the ground, and we howled with 
agony. 

“T have never known just how long the tor- 
ture lasted, but I remember it was poor Rover 
who rose to the emergency, and with superior 
instinct showed us a way to rid ourselves of our 
vindictive assailants. As soon as he realized 
that we, too, were in distress and could give no 
assistance he ran blindly to a stream that 
flowed through the meadow not far away, and, 
plunging in, dived clear beneath the surface. 
We followed him, and only ventured to crawl 
out from the friendly element when we were as- 
sured that the enemy had withdrawn. Then we 
sat on the bank of the stream and looked at 
each other dolefully though our swollen, purple 
eyelids, while the water dripped from our cloth- 
ing, and a hundred stinging wounds reminded 
us what excessively funny fun we had been hav- 
ing with Rover. 

“The poor dog, innocent and free from guile 
himself, judged us accordingly, and creeping 
up to me, licked my hand in silent sympathy. 
Then some dormant sense of justice asserted it- 
self within me. 

“* Boys,’ I said, ‘ we’ve had an awful time, 
but, I tell you what, it served us right.’ 

“ Neither of them contradicted me, and, rising 
stiffly, we went slowly homeward with Rover at 
our heels. 

“That, my boy,” said Mr. Stanley in con- 
clusion, “is a good instance of poetic justice.”— 
Our Dumb Animals, 


Extract TAKEN From THe Book ENTITLED 
“Tur Lonpon FrienpDs’ MEETING.” 


The first so-called Conventicle Act which 
succeeded to this Royal Proclamation, passed 
the Legislature in 1662, and being especially 
directed against the “ Quakers” on account of 
the “ Mischiefs and Dangers” apprehended 
from them, they soon felt the force of its pen- 
alties ; these were those of fine or imprisonment 
arranged on a graduating scale, according to 
the number of times a person was convicted, and 
the enforcement of them was left to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Justices of the Peace, of whom, in 
London, Alderman Brown, in virtue of his 
official position there, would be one. He was 
now foremost in a systematic effort to rid the 
city of these assemblies, and for months in suc- 
cession the record of the Bull and Mouth be- 
comes monotonous in its statements of unsparing 
cruelty toward the worshippers there, and espe- 
cially of Alderman Brown’s brutality to them 
—even his own train bands sickened of the 
work, in thus disturbing Sabbath after Sabbath 
a congregation who, as they said, had such 
“good honest countenances;’ one soldier con- 
fessed that he knew in doing it “ he was serving 
the devil.” But the Alderman’s zeal knew 
neither scruple nor bounds, and when he found 
personal vieluunh or fine, or imprisonment alike 
unavailing to keep Friends from meeting, he 
had the door itself covered over with thick, 
strong nailed planks. But even then they met 
in the street, and whilst doing so he had a per- 
sonal adventure with them which neither re- 
flected credit on his character as a gentleman 
nor a rider. He was one First-day morning 


returning on horseback, accompanied by the 
sheriffs, from attending service at the cathedral, 
when he encountered the Friends (whom his 
thick planks kept out of their meeting house), 
quietly assembled in the street. Enraged at 
the sight he charged in among them, and 
knocking some over, spurred his horse to 
trample them, when on the ground; but the 
animal, more merciful than its master, refus- 
ing, reared up so straight as to let the Alder- 
man slip off into the gutter, when the sheriffs, 
as if ashamed of his conduct, led him away. 

Under this first legal persecution for attend- 
ing Friends’ meetings, many hundred Friends 
of London suffered imprisonment in Newgate, 
and among these, as before mentioned, was Ed- 
ward Burrough. He had been among the most 
active of those who labored with the House of 
Commons during the time the bill was under dis- 
cussion, and was one of the four Friends per- 
mitted to plead against it at the bar of the 
House. Though absent from London at the 
time the act came into operation, he declined 
thus to escape, and knowing how strongly the 
storm would break out there under the manage- 
ment of Alderman Brown, he quickly returned, 
was arrested by that magistrate at the Bull and 
Mouth, and formed thenceforward one of the 
crowded band in the filthy Newgate, soon fall- 
ing ill from its pestilential atmosphere, and 
dying there as a martyr rather than violate his 
religious convictions. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Habits of Snakes.—A. Stradling says there 
are three distinct methods which the snake 
family adopt in feeding. The majority, num- 
bering probably 1000 or 1200 out of the 1800 
known species, simply catch the creatures on 
which they feed, by their jaws and long teeth, 
and gradually work them into the gullet. The 
serpents that feed in this manner are such as 
live on what may be called soft food—frogs, 
lizards, fish, and other snakes. The prey in 
those cases is either suffocated or crushed to 
death in the act of swallowing. 

In about 220 species, or one-eighth of the 
whole number, the death of the victim is caused 
by the injection of a poison. This remarkable 
fluid seems to have a digestive power, and is a 
modification of the ordinary saliva, containing 
some poisonous element. - 

The remainder of the species, probably four 
or five hundred in number, kill their prey at 
the moment of seizure by crushing it in the 
folds of the body. 


Gophers. — The Pocket Gopher in Oregon, 
which feeds on vegetable substances, has proved 
so hurtful to the farmers, that efforts are being 
made to destroy them by poisoning with strych- 
nine. The horticulturist of the State Experi- 
mental Station reports finding a nest of the 
Gopher stored with potatoes, the tubers lying 
in layers, and each layer separated from the 
other by dried grass. They are very fond of 
Camass bulbs, and as much as a bushel of these 
has been found in a single nest. 


Rat Skins. — The French, in a hundred in- 
stances, have turned the lesser things of the 
earth to good account. The thrift of a nation 
which can convert the vermin of its cities into 
objects of produce, is worthy of our admiration, 
if not of our imitation. The town rat, which of 
all animals, is generally considered the one 
most outside of our affection, is converted into 
a useful member of society in the Parisian capi- 
tal. Here these creatures are collected and 
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placed in the great pound, where the carcass 
refuse of the city is thrown. These remains are 
quickly demolished by the rats, who leave only 
untainted skeletons or bones behind them. 

The demolishers are, in their turn, destroyed 
themselves. Four times a year a great batteau 
is effected, and when next the little creatures 
appear it is in the form of that article of world- 
wide admiration—the Gant de Paris: indeed, 
no skin is superior to theirs, the pliability and 
strength of it, rendering it the most suitable for 
the glove market.—From the Hospital. 


A Bird Story.—Will you allow me to adda 
touching instance of courage to your pleasant 
bird stories? Early one morning last summer 
I was called to the window by a great noise 
among the bird people of the garden, and saw 
the following scene. A young blackbird was 
standing fascinated by a cat, who was crouched 
under a bush ready to spring on him. An old 
bird, on an ilex close by, was uttering loud and 
agitated cries, and there was a general cackle 
of anger and sympathy from other birds all 
around. After a few seconds the cat sprang on 
the young bird and held him down. At that 
instant the old bird came down on them. There 
was a moment’s struggle, the bird beating her 
wings violently in the cat’s face, and, I think, 
pecking at her eyes; then the cat jumped back 
to her bush, the young bird made off with long 
hops, and the old one flew up to the ilex, amid 
a jubilant chorus of commendation which lasted 
quite some minutes. I never saw this before, 


though I have seen a robin come quite close to 
a cat stalking another bird, and scold and flap 
his wings in her face. 

The ways of birds are delightful, and in a 
small garden you can have many by keeping 


earthenware saucers full of water for them to 
bathe in.— London Spectator. 


The Atlantic Sea Bed.—Proceeding westward 
from the Irish coast the ocean bed deepens very 
gradually; in fact, for the first 230 miles the 
gradient is but six feet to the mile. In the 
next twenty miles, however, the fall is over 
9000 feet, and so precipitous is the sudden de- 
scent, that in many places, depths of 1200 to 
1600 fathoms are encountered in very close 
proximity to the 100 fathom line. With the 
depth of 1800 to 2000 fathoms the sea bed in 
this part of the Atlantic becomes a slightly un- 
dulating plain, Whose gradients are so light that 
they show but little alteration of depth for 1200 
miles. The extraordinary flatness of these sub- 
marine prairies renders the familiar simile of 
the basin rather inappropriate. The hollow of 
the Atlantic is not strictly a basin whose depth 
increases regularly toward the centre; it is rather 
a saucer or dish-like one, so even is the contour 
of its bed. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic has been 
found some 100 miles to the northward of the 
island of St. Thomas, where soundings of 3875 
fathoms were obtained. The seas round Great 
Britain can hardly be regarded as forming part 
of the Atlantic hollow. They are rather a part 
of the platform banks of the European conti- 
nent which the ocean has overflowéd. An ele- 
vation of the sea bed 100 fathoms would suffice 
to lay bare the greatest part of the North Sea, 
and join England to Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium and France. A deep channel of water 
would run down the west coast of Norway and 
with this the majority of the fiords would be 
connected. A great part of the Bay of Biscay 
would disappear ; but Spain and Portugal are 
but little removed from the Atlantic depression. 


The 100-fathom line approaches very near the 
west coast, and soundings of 1000 fathoms can 
be made within twenty miles of Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and much greater depths have heen sounded 
at distances but little greater than this from the 
western shores of the Iberian Peninsula,—Nau- 
tical Magazine. 


Cattle Stampedes.—“ Speaking of a stampede 
among cattle,” said a man from the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada, “it is surprising what a 
trifling thing will start one that may cost the 
lives of one or more cowboys and the loss of 
perhaps hundreds of cattle before it can be con- 
trolled. One of the most serious stampedes I 
ever heard of was the one Broncho John Sulli- 
van, the famous Texas cowboy, tells about. He 
was coming up the Texas trail one spring in 
company with other cowboys, having in charge 
a bunch of 4000 cattle. One of the boys opened 
his tobacco pouch to get a chew. The wind 
blew a shred or two of the fine-cut out of his 
fingers. The fugitive tobacco floated away and 
lodged in a steer’s eye. In a moment the eye 
began to smart, and the steer got wild. Its an- 
tics started others in the herd, and in ten seconds 
the big bunch was surging and dashing about, 
out of all control. It was two days before they 
got the herd working quietly again. Two of 
the best cowboys were trampled to death, and 
400 head of cattle were lost. 

“ Hail storms are greatly dreaded by cowboys 
on the trail, especially if they come at night, 
when the cattle are sleeping. If a hail-stone 
happens to strike a steer in the eye, a stampede 
is pretty sure to follow. He springs to his feet, 
and in thrashing around steps on the tails of 
others. They jump up in pain. The herd is 
alarmed, and before anything can be success- 
fully done to stay them, the whole are off like 
aflash. The bark of a coyote, when everything 
is still at night, has stampeded many a bunch 
of cattle most disastrously. A blade of grass, 
carried along by the wind, sometimes strikes a 
steer in the eye. The pain that follows will set 
him wild, and he can soon have the herd on the 
run across country at a 20-mile-an-hour gait. 

“Tt is during a stampede that the cowboy has 
work to do. His one great object is to keep the 
flying herd together. He urges his mustang 
dead upon the advancing column of frantic 
cattle at the constant risk of his life,and works 
them gradually in a circle. The cowboys all 
ride to the right around a stamping herd. If 
they can get the cattle running in a circle the 
first important step in regaining control of them 
is made. I know of a stampede when the cow- 
boys were obliged to ride around a herd for a 
distance of over 200 miles before they got it 
under control, and then it was only twenty-five 
miles from where the stampede started. In all 
that time not one of the cowboys took a mo- 
ment’s rest or time to eat—such things can’t be 
thought of during a stampede.”—WN. Y. Sun. 


Unseen Powers.—In a sermon on the feed- 
ing of the five thousand by our Lord, a minis- 
ter lately spoke of the lad who brought the 
barley loaves, and the women who made them. 
Little did she think as she pounded grain, and 
mixed the dough and tempered the heat of the 
oven, that her loaves were to feed the gathered 
companies who sat down in orderly ranks upon 
the green grass, and were refreshed by a meal 
presided over by Christ. As little do we know 
whereunto one little act of ours may grow. The 
obscure agents in this world are often stronger 
than those who are seen.—Ex. 


A Call to Him that Believeth Not, 


Man’s belief in an eternal hereafter holds ap J 


essential place in the thoughts, both of the wick. 
ed and of the good, and though through dread 
of wrath to come, the former may strive to 
suade himself that there will be no such thing, 
in so doing he puts out his own eyes, and after 
all his sacrifice, his effort is in vain. He is like 
the ostrich, which when pursued hides its head 
in the sand, and vainly hopes becauses itself 
sees not the danger, that that danger hath 
ceased to*be. The man thus blinded may by 
easily led to believe that all things are but 
dream. 

O foolish man! Thou, in thy unwise thoughts 
and in thy blindness, judgeth Him who seeth all 
things, and to thee freely offers life, and with it 
wisdom, joy and blessings great, exceeding far 
the utmost bound of man’s conception. .O vain 
philosopher! full well thou knowest that in mate 
rial things, that power alone which did create 
by his almighty word each particle, and framed 
thereof the elements, the worlds and boundles 
universe, that power alone can uncreate. §o, 
that power alone, in spirituals who also did 
create as such thy immortal soul ; that soul, the 
same Almighty Power alone could e’er annihi- 
late, and that wicked thought, by which Satan 
would thee tempt, in reality proves that in thy 
soul thou must acknowledge a power Divine, the 
Infinite, who can create and annihilate. Butis 
itso? Oh, read creation well. Behold the beauty 
of his works. The sounds and sights of earthly 
scenes all made to gratify thy senses ; the silent 
music of the spheres which nightly roll; whos 
laws afford thee pleasure to observe. And in thy- 
self is seen a frame most wonderful, in which is 
placed thy mind and reason with all its power, 
but far more than all these, all do whisper to 
thy immortal soul in tones it cannot help bu 
hear, “The hand that made us and thee, it is 
Divine.” 

Be humble then, O worm! stoop in thy proud 
heart and acknowledge Him, the Everlasti 
One, the Nazarene, who lowly bowed and suf 
fered death for thee, that thou mightest live, 
and would even now infuse his power in thee to 
conquer him who tempts thee, and would drag 
thee down to share his own endless state of 
misery. For, when Satan framed that double 
lie, “God doth know ye shall not die,” man be 
lieved the lie and died; and now that same 
tempter tells thee, “Thou in endless sleep shalt 
find rest.” Believe him not I pray thee, bro- 
ther; for even now he would lull thy soul in 
slumber! Awake! awake! ere it is too late 
from such a fatal dream, and seek thy Saviour 
now. He also calls with outstretched arms, and 
words of truth, and love so great, He gave his 
life for thee; He calls, “Come, me obey and! 
will give thee rest.” He is the Truth, the ve 
Truth, and to him all created things attest. 
still thou choosest to believe a lie, and still asaa 
enemy by wicked words and works, madly om 
God’s buckler cast thyself, thy doom is sealed, 
and with the tempter thou shalt surely go into 
that lake of fire, not for man prepared, but for 
the hosts of that fallen angel, and for those who, 
rebellious to their Lord Creator shall with them 
be cast into this pit of endless woe. But if thoa 
turn away from those wicked thoughts, the fiery 
darts of thine arch enemy, and in silence clo# 
thy heart’s most secret door, thou wilt, thus rid 
of clamor, soon hear the voice of Him # 
knocketh. All ready, there he stands with ret 
forcement strong, without the citadel, and @ 
thy opening the door, forthwith he enters. 2 
baftled enemy retires, and thy friend Divine, at 
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